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defeat had no lasting results. The Getae fled to
their forests ; their conqueror contented himself with
burning their wooden town. He then returned south-
wards across the stream, and the Gete were left
unmolested. But some fifty years later they had
their revenge. Lysimachus, who succeeded to the
Thracian dominions of Alexander, attempted to
chastise them for the assistance which they had
rendered to the barbarous tribes of Macedonia. But
he made the mistake of despising his enemy.
Wearied with long marches, and oppressed with
thirst in a barren land, his great army was forced to
surrender to the Getic king, Dromichaetes. The
victor displayed an unwonted generosity towards the
vanquished Macedonian. He led him to his capital,
a place called Helis, which cannot now be identified,
and treated him as his honoured guest. Lysimachus
secured his liberty by the payment of a heavy
ransom, and half a century ago gold pieces, bearing
his name, were found in Roumania and Transylvania,
where the natives used them as signet rings and
ornaments.

A long period of peace followed this disastrous
expedition. The Getse or Dacians, as they were
now more usually called, increased in numbers and
received from successive bands of immigrants the
rudiments of civilisation. The cunning slaves, who
play such an important part in the comedies of
Plautus and Terence, were usually of Getic extrac-
tion, and, as those authors copied the Greeks, it is
evident that there was considerable intercourse
between Greece and the country beyond the Danube.